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We detail the research, development and initial outcomes of an intervention process 
to promote capability building in designing for e-leaming at a dual mode university 
in the UK. The process, called CARPE DIEM, was built on a pilot study and became a 
Higher Education Academy ‘Pathfinder’ project named ADELIE. We report on the 
model workshop, its deployment, research and development over a 12-month period 
with a variety of subject groups working in small teams with learning technologists, 
pedagogical facilitators and librarians. Outcomes include improved scores on an 
institutional e-leaming benchmarking exercise and increased capability for designing for 
online activities for students in the Virtual Learning Environment (VLE). The model is 
stable enough to be tried in other institutions and continues to develop in scope. 
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The context and the challenge 

The University of Leicester in the UK has many characteristics of a traditional campus- 
based university, including a high skills base of face-to-face lecturing and an autonomous 
departmental structure. In addition to its 12,000 campus-based undergraduates, Leicester 
has a thriving set of distance learning programmes serving around 7,200 students. Although 
the university is research-led, its teaching is popular with students, achieving high 
completion rates and top ranking over the three years of The National Student Survey 
(thestudentsurvey.com). 

A Virtual Learning Environment (VLE, Blackboard) was introduced by the IT depart- 
ment and supported by the Staff Development Unit from 2002, but without a strategic plan 
for using learning technologies or any deliberate revision of pedagogical approaches. The 
VLE was used at first only by innovators and early adopters among the staff (Hannan 2005). 
Students’ responses to learning via the VLE varied. 

However, the university soon recognised that increased VLE use by both campus and 
distance students could support and extend its traditional ways of learning and teaching, and 
introduce productive, positive changes in students’ learning experiences. There was neither 
a crisis nor a serious problem to solve, but a strategic intent to adopt appropriate technologies 
and pedagogical approaches, thus building on Leicester’s success in teaching and research. 

In 2004, the university created a Chair to raise the profile of e-leaming, exploit learn- 
ing technologies and positively impact on the student learning experience across all 
modes of learning and disciplines. In 2005, the university’s Senate accepted and resourced 
an e-leaming and pedagogical innovation strategy (Salmon 2005), aligned with the Higher 
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Education Funding Council for England (HEFCE) e-leaming strategy of March 2005 
(HEFCE 2005). The university’s e-leaming strategy was to promote pedagogical innova- 
tion, increase deployment of learning technologies and enable research into e-leaming in a 
way that directly addressed business opportunities and imperatives. It provided for equiva- 
lent and enhanced learning and support experiences for all the university’s students, 
regardless of their modes of study. It offered a framework to deepen understanding and 
deployment of learning technologies within the university. Although aware of the debate 
between centralised provision and devolution of academic development (Flunt 2006), the 
university felt that departmental autonomy should be acknowledged and valued. Academ- 
ics were to be encouraged with support and evidence for the changes rather than receiving 
a central directive. There was no obvious central unit such as a technology centre to 
provide a lead. The strategy provided for a research unit to provide evidence and guide 
change, working with the IT services, Staff Development and the Library. 


Implementing strategy 

In 2005, the university began implementing its new e-learning and pedagogical innovation 
strategy (Salmon 2005). The framework for the academic development needed is based on 
a ‘resource’ definition of change (Salaman and Asch 2003), focusing on developing capa- 
bility for different purposes through collaborative effort. Such a framework implies identi- 
fying the institution’s core capabilities and existing strengths (what it is good at, what makes 
it special), and how a strategy can take advantage of these in a competitive world (what can 
it do well and differently?). 

Leicester believed that its e-leaming and pedagogical innovation strategy, if based 
on those kinds of strengths, would be more durable and harder to imitate, than ‘off-the- 
shelf strategies (Hamel and Valikangas 2003) or those based on a traditional market-led 
approach (Salaman and Asch 2003). The strategy also acknowledges the importance of 
the university’s characteristics and context. It focuses on awareness of the pedagogical 
potential of learning technologies and of design for learning (Laurillard 2007). One of the 
strategy’s four parts is aimed at building the institution’s existing skill base of learning 
and teaching with stable technologies such as the VLE, whilst the others look towards 
outreach work; exploitation of Web 2.0 and personal devices; and futures forecasting 
(Salmon 2005). 


Choices for academic support for e-learning 

The reluctance of some university teachers to embrace change in their pedagogy, whether 
associated with e-leaming or other initiatives, is well documented (Sharpe, Benfield, and 
Francis 2006; Flemming and Rutherford 1985). Academics tend to think of issues relating 
to learning, teaching and assessment in terms of their own discipline - their own ‘tribe and 
territory’ (Becher and Trowler 2001, 1). This strong disciplinary focus, arising from episte- 
mological and social sources, can inhibit acceptance of change (Becher and Trowler 2001). 
Academics work within the dominant discourse about teaching in their discipline and may 
be antipathetic to staff development, advice or theory or research which is not discipline- 
based (Jenkins 1996). Others are keen to try out new technologies but ‘unsympathetic to 
centrally determined initiatives and unable to gain support for their own ideas’ (Hannan 
2005, 981). 

Dual mode universities like Leicester present special challenges (Ask 2007). Whilst 
campus teaching succeeds well within the autonomy of faculties, departments and teachers, 
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teaching at a distance needs longer term, operational management (Ren wick 1992). At 
Leicester, distance learning emerged from and was embedded in 12 different departments; 
strenuous efforts are necessary to achieve economies of scale through support systems. 

Leicester’s framework for implementing e-leaming therefore needed to be pedagogi- 
cally driven rather than technology-led (Laurillard 2007), flexible enough to incorporate 
new leading-edge technologies and rooted in disciplinary practice. Where distance learning 
was involved, preparation needed to include ‘design once, deliver to many’ (Renwick 
1992). The strategy encompassed and promoted a contextualised, complex view of the value 
of e-leaming (Salmon 2005), to meet the university’s objectives. The strategy needed to 
accommodate new learning technologies including those not originally designed for learn- 
ing, such as student-owned devices such as iPods and PDAs (Salmon and Nie 2008). 


The benchmarking exercise 

The Beyond Distance Research Alliance (BDRA), charged with developing and supporting 
learning innovation in the university, was established in parallel with the e-leaming strat- 
egy. A year after the strategy’s launch, BDRA worked on an e-leaming benchmarking exer- 
cise, supported by the Higher Education Academy’s (henceforth ‘Academy’) Pilot Phase of 
the Pathfinder Programme. The exercise provided quantitative and qualitative infomiation 
on how far institutions are embedding different aspects of e-leaming into institutional policy 
and practice. The first benchmarking at the University of Leicester, February-June 2006, 
was supported by an Academy-provided expert consultant. An internal steering group 
guided data-collection and analysis. Scores were established by a university-wide team. 
‘Instructional design & pedagogy’ and Teaming materials’ were issues on which the univer- 
sity scored lower than on other criteria. A second benchmarking exercise, using the same 
criteria and measures, took place from March-July 2007. See Table 1 for details and scores. 
In 2006 each benchmarking criterion was scored on a scale of 1-5, with 1 designating base- 
level activity and 5 designating maximum activity. In 2007 the scale was 1-6, with 6 as 
‘excellence’, ‘transcendence’, or ‘second wave’ situations in the sector. The change was 
introduced by the developers (Matic Media Ltd, http://www.matic-media.co.uk/). Bench- 
marking was recognised as an efficient way to evaluate the effectiveness of the university’s 
e-leaming strategy and the progress made in the intervening period. 

The benchmarking results suggested that the VLE and other stable and highly supported 
technologies such as the digital library were not being used as effectively as they could be 
by most academic staff. The university subsequently decided to build the capability of its 
academic staff to understand and practise designing for learning. Design bridges theory and 
practice (Beetham and Sharpe 2007), and can be acquired and built upon by small teams. 
The university also needed the quickest possible interventions that ‘made a difference’ to 
student learning, given that academics’ time is limited: teaching competes with research and 
administrative duties. 

The challenge for BDRA was to develop capability in e-leaming design that would 
engage Leicester’s academics. BDRA had to enthuse them to build on good practice, 
adapting their own practice to new modes of learning and forms of learning technologies. 
BDRA wanted to ‘beguile’ and entice the academics, persuading them to engage with 
student learning activities on the VLE, work together and work with others who could help 
them. Each intervention needed to be appropriate for a variety of different disciplines and 
modes of learning, and yet had to keep responsibility within the subject team. It had to fit 
the autonomous cultures and structures at Leicester but also contribute to building capability 
in e-leaming. 
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Table 1 . E-learning benchmarking: pick and mix criteria. 


No. 

Factor 

2006 benchmarking 
scores (on a scale of 
1-5) 

2007 benchmarking 
scores (on a scale of 
1-6) 

Progression 

1 

Adoption 

5.0 

6.0 

1.0 

2 

VLE Stage 

4.0 

4.5 

0.5 

3 

Tools 

5.0 

6.0 

1.0 

4 

Usability 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

5 

Accessibility 

3.5 

3.6 

0.1 

6 

e-Leaming Strategy 

4.0 

6.0 

2.0 

7 

Decisions (Projects) 

4.0 

5.2 

1.2 

8 

Pedagogy 

2.0 

3.5 

1.5 

9 

Learning Material 

3.0 

3.5 

0.5 

10 

Training 

4.0 

4.5 

0.5 

11 

Academic Workload 

3.0 

4.0 

1.0 

12 

Costs 

4.0 

4.0 

0.0 

13 

Planning (Annual) 

3.0 

4.5 

1.5 

14 

Evaluation 

4.0 

4.0 

0.0 

15 

Organisation 

5.0 

5.0 

0.0 

16 

Technical Support to Staff 

4.0 

5.0 

1.0 

17 

Quality Assurance 

4.0 

5.0 

1.0 

18 

Staff Recognition & Reward 

3.0 

4.5 

1.5 

55 

Foresight 

5.0 

6.0 

1.0 

58 

Market Research 

3.0 

3.0 

0.0 

59 

Competitor Research 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

63 

Leverage 

2.5 

4.0 

1.5 

68 

Research Outputs 

4.0 

4.0 

0.0 

91 

Student Understanding of System 

3.0 

4.0 

1.0 

94 

Student Satisfaction 

3.0 

4.0 

1.0 


Background to the intervention 

The intervention is through a workshop, called CARPE DIEM, designed to encourage small 
teams to work together on e-leaming design using a VLE. The two-day workshop offers 
academics, for a small commitment in time, quick realisation of their investment in learning 
design. The CARPE DIEM workshop model (see Figure 1) is based on story boarding 
(Tumminello 2004), team working (Jaques and Salmon 2006), scaffolding of networked 
learning, especially Salmon’s 5-stage model and e-tivities (Salmon 2002) and aligned 
assessment (Biggs and Tang 2007). It involves six sequential progressive collaborative 
tasks, led by a trained facilitator familiar with the process. Day 1 is a visioning and planning 
day (no computers); day 2 deploys the VLE. 

CARPE DIEM workshops began in 2002 at Caledonian Business School, Glasgow 
Caledonian University, when it introduced a VLE (Blackboard). Feedback from participat- 
ing staff from the first three workshops (Salmon 2003, 2004), plus feedback from students 
when the courses were first presented (Siddiqui and Roberts 2004), indicated that: 

• students were on the whole engaged and happy with the e-tivities they were offered, 
ones that had been developed during the workshops; 
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Day 1 

workshop using 
simple creative 
problem solving 
techniques, no 
computers 


Day 2 

hands on. with 
the VLE 


1 I . Writing a Blueprint: identifying the essential aspects of 
the online course; writing a mission based on one or 
more pedagogies, including approaches to content 
presentation, assessment methods, overall tone and 
instructional interface 


2. Creating a Storyboard: establishing processes, timings, 
integration with other course components 


3. Building a Prototype: Building e-tK/ities online in the VLE , 
based on the story board 


4. Checking Reality: piloting the prototype with naTve 
users and observing their responses to it 


5. Making Adjustments: in the light of observations and 
feedback, refining timings, flagging up areas for further 
development and by whom 


6 . Reviewing, Approving, Planning: ensuring completion 


Figure 1 . The CARPE DIEM workshop model. 

• there was visible confidence building among academics in using the VLE for student 
activities; 

• the team approach resulted in better professional relationships, which were sustained 
after the intervention; 

• the CARPE DIEM model was stable enough to be tried by others, and for facilitators 
to be trained. 

Further testing and transfer with subject teams at the University of Bournemouth and Anglia 
Ruskin University resulted in increased understanding of and adjustments to the model, and 
its adoption by others such as Kingston University (Malone 2004). 


Project ADELIE: intervention and research 

In October 2006, a research and development pathfinder project called ADELIE (Advanced 
Design for E-Learning Institutional Embedding) was set up in BDRA at Leicester. Pathfinder 
projects were Academy-funded and followed on from e-learning benchmarking. They 
offered HEIs an opportunity to try a transformation initiative with organisational change, 
development and dissemination as core aims. Similar interventions include the University of 
Hertfordshire’s CABLE project (Anderson et al. 2008) and Oxford Brookes’ Intensives 
(Benfield 2008). 

ADELIE was independent of routine staff development and had the flexibility for 
BDRA to forge a partnership for design (rather than a training or development relationship) 
with participants in various disciplines. It was important that academic teaching staff felt in 
control of discipline-related aspects of the design and that the specific learning requirements 
for their discipline were reflected in their designs. As an intervention, ADELIE offered 
CARPE DIEM sessions for designing both on-campus and distance e-leaming courses. By 
October 2007, the ADELIE team had worked through the CARPE DIEM process with 1 6 
course teams in 1 1 disciplines. 
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The university chose CARPE DIEM as the intervention to address issues of capability 
building in e-leaming design across different disciplines and modes of learning. CARPE 
DIEM offered important capability building for Leicester, that could support the prevailing 
cultures and thus be accepted: 

• Discipline-based teams are invited to take part. CARPE DIEM is not seen as staff 
development, but a supportive academic activity. Other professions in the university 
are brought in to work with the subject teams. CARPE DIEM participants include a 
facilitator with pedagogical knowledge, a subject librarian, a learning technologist 
plus the subject specialists. All course team members and other professionals are 
expected to be present and participate throughout the two-day workshop. 

• A trained facilitator leads the workshop using the CARPE DIEM model and process, 
and pre -prepared activities and resources, to make the most of the team’s time 
together. 

• The workshop is centred on a new course, or one transferred from a different mode of 
learning to incorporate new technologies or approaches. The curriculum and learning 
outcomes are agreed by the subject group before arrival in the workshop. Inevitably 
some discussions on content ensue but the CARPE DIEM facilitator helps prevent 
content discussions dominating pedagogical ones. 

• The intervention is focused on practical and contextualised outcomes for one 
particular course, module or programme team. Although the workshops complement 
individual staff development activities, they are clearly distinguished from them by 
promising to ‘get your course online - together' . 

• Only stable ‘tried and tested’ technologies are used so that the focus can shift to peda- 
gogy and the learning experience as soon as possible. Typically these were the VLE 
and the digital library, although wikis and podcasting are now being tried. 

• No computers are used until a ‘blueprint’ and ‘storyboard’ are agreed by the team. 

Other related activities continued in the university. The Staff Development Unit continued 
to build on their learning technology and e-leaming courses and IT and systems provision 
was scaled up. The Media Zoos were established for sharing learning technology research 
outcomes and providing ‘safe’ environments for staff to experiment with learning technol- 
ogies (www.le.ac.uk/beyonddistance/mediazoo). Learning technology seminars and an 
annual local conference were established. 


ADELIE as research 

Running alongside the intervention was a research study aimed at establishing whether 
CARPE DIEM is an appropriate tool for capability building in e-leaming design at 
Leicester, testing the intervention model in various disciplines and with different kinds of 
professional teams. The study was developed as action research (Lomax 1994) rooted in the 
context of higher education (Eden and Husham 1996). Bhattacharya, Cowan, and Weedon 
(2000) demonstrate that action research in educational settings offers opportunities for 
incorporating feedback and evaluation into change processes, and can lead to generalisable 
models. 

The CARPE DIEM model and the intervention process evolved through analysis of 
participants’ feedback. This paper reports on the viability, scalability and enhancement 
of the model and evidence of capability building amongst academics in the University 
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of Leicester. Armellini and Jones (2008) report on pedagogical developments from the 
research. 

Three approaches were employed for collecting data: 

• Observations of meetings and workshops in the form of notes and recordings; 

• Semi-structured interviews with participants from subject groups involved in CARPE 
DIEM workshops; 

• Collection of artefacts in the form of course designs and e-tivities produced during 
and after the workshops. 

Departments taking part knew that ADELIE was a research as well as a development project 
and agreed to participate on this basis. Specifically, they agreed to observations and records 
being made of all aspects of their participation before, during and after the CARPE 
DIEM workshops, including reference to the e-leaming designs they produced. Individual 
members of the course teams agreed to take part in semi-structured interviews before and 
after the CARPE DIEM workshops. The names of individuals have been removed here and 
the names given to course teams have been generalised to indicate a discipline rather than 
a specific course, to preserve anonymity. 

The research was designed so that the ADELIE team members were able to review and 
evaluate the process and make changes in the CARPE DIEM model throughout its imple- 
mentation. A protocol for observing the workshops recorded the course teams’ engagement 
with the activities, critical incidents, values and practices around course development and 
evidence of capability building. 

The ADELIE interview schedule consisted of two semi-structured interviews with a 
volunteer from each participating course team. Volunteers included course leaders and 
tutors. Interviews lasted 45 minutes and occurred one month before and six weeks after 
participation in the CARPE DIEM workshop. The pre-CARPE DIEM interviews probed 
the individual’s typical uses of and attitudes towards e-leaming and the common e-leaming 
practices within that person’s course team. The questioning revealed motivations for 
attending CARPE DIEM and what the participant envisaged would be the benefit to 
course design. The post-CARPE DIEM interviews probed for what was learned in the work- 
shop and investigated how individual and team learning might translate into capability 
building. 

Interview and observation transcripts were analysed using QSR N6 software. The range 
and sequence of this data collection, plus the analysis of e-leaming designs produced by 
participants during and after the workshops, made it possible to establish and track changes 
in capability. 


Revising the CARPE DIEM model 

Soon after ADELIE started, it became clear that the two-day CARPE DIEM workshop 
alone was insufficient for full engagement with course teams. Participants needed very good 
reasons to clear two days of their diaries. Trust in the ADELIE team and a full understand- 
ing of the purpose and expected outcomes of the workshop were essential for engaging and 
motivating course teams. Contact meetings before the workshops were added to ensure that 
the two workshop days were truly ‘seized’ for designing for learning. Interview data 
suggested that a follow-up meeting for review and re-design was also essential. The revised 
model emerged as outlined in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Building a CARPE DIEM process. 


Activity 

Plan 

Typically led to 

Outcomes 

Contact 

meeting 

with 

departments 

Course teams outline 
their plans for 
e-leaming design 
for their course/ 
module to the 
CARPE DIEM 
facilitator. 

Discussion of pedagogy by 
course groups. Teaching 
& assessment methods 
currently in use surfaced 
and discussed. 
Facilitator emphasised 
the team planning of the 

Redesign of course team 
plans based on widening 
understanding and ‘letting 
go’ of some original ideas. 
Groups work together, 
sometimes forming a 
‘team’; for the first time. 



course. 


CARPE DIEM 
two-day 
workshop 

Intensive two-day 
process of activities 
and discussion 
based on structured 
model. 

Development of course 
designs and e-tivities 
posted on the VLE, plus 
completion of action 
plans. 

Learning by the course team, 
desire to continue to build 
e-tivities on the VLE, and 
recommendations to 
others. 

Review and 
re-design 

Course teams request 
more consultation 
with CARPE DIEM 
team at various 
stages of 
implementation. 

Changes made to course 
designs. 

Implementation. 

Engagement of other 
stakeholders in the 
department. Impact on 
learner experience. 


Outcomes of the CARPE DIEM intervention 
Pre-workshop contact meetings 

These meetings with course teams, before they committed to becoming ADELIE partners, 
revealed aspects of their culture and practices surrounding pedagogy. Teaching and assess- 
ment methods used by the department were surfaced. The pre-meetings enabled the ADELIE 
team to learn about each course team’s needs and modules or programmes they intended 
to design for and to pre-empt early misunderstandings about e-leaming. Some course 
teams changed their plans at this early stage. One team reorganised their overall course plan 
before attending the workshop, which made it possible for them to design for collaborative 
e-leaming. Other departments, before attending the workshop, considered possible implica- 
tions of their new e-leaming designs, such as developing tutors’ e-moderating skills. 

The individualistic culture in university teaching, and how resources for teaching are 
allocated in departments at Leicester, made commitment of a subject team to a two-day 
workshop a hurdle to overcome. BDRA offered the Media Zoo physical environment for the 
workshops (www.le.ac.uk/beyonddistance/mediazoo) at no recharge cost. 

Previously, many academics had worked largely alone on developing their courses: 
very few had experienced the benefits of working with learning technologists and subject 
librarians in a structured way. Interviews confirmed that bringing the team together to begin 
planning pedagogy and course development was a valued change in their practice. The 
process provided opportunities to ‘thrash out team differences and come together to a team 
consensus’ (L. Inter-Professional Education) and ‘real enjoyment and enthusiasm [was] 
experienced by course teams [preparing for their two-day workshop]’ (P. Education). 


The CARPE DIEM workshops 

The CARPE DIEM workshops yielded largely positive evaluations by the participating 
course teams. They reported that determining pedagogic and subject knowledge goals 
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collectively for their course was an effective activity for them. They were able to exploit 
the technological tools provided by the university for e-leaming design and delivery better 
than before, and to make effective choices about task design, resources and technologies. 
The process was iterative and reflective: at all stages the ADELIE team provided input, 
insight, feedback and advice, thus increasing the course team’s understanding of pedagogy 
and their technological capability. The workshops were also practical and useful: teams left 
with at least two online activities, an overall course framework based on networked learn- 
ing, a much wider and purposeful exploitation of the VLE’s features and a clear action 
plan. 

CARPE DIEM did have an impact on our department. So things have moved a lot in the last 
few months ... in the course spec we specifically put in that we wanted ‘proper’ online learning 
and . . . staff development in e-leaming. (P. Education) 

Learning to design e-tivities proved to be a catalyst for shifting participants’ understanding 
of pedagogy. Both interview and observation data revealed their increased understanding, 
especially in designing to increase learners’ engagement with the course, its resources and 
each other. 

We have developed three activities. One of those was developed in the workshop the other two 
were done afterwards by [colleague’s name] and myself. One was on similar lines to the one 
done in the workshop and the other was a wiki that was . . . inspired by some of the discussion 
in the workshop. (R. Law) 

CARPE DIEM is a course design intervention, not a workshop on how to use a VLE. 
However, in designing e-tivities collaboratively and in context, teams learn about VLE 
features that may be new to them but fit for their desired pedagogical purpose. These 
include wikis, blogs and the embedding of sound or video. 

Several teams reported a concern of ‘being taken over’ by others who did not understand 
the special needs of their subject. However, this fear gradually dissipated over the two days 
and participants commented that they felt in control of their planning. 

We felt we were working with you and we had time to sort out what we wanted to do. 

(J. Geography) 

Post-CARPE DIEM interviews showed that all the subject teams had reflected on the poten- 
tial and role of e-leaming in learning and teaching in ways that they had not considered 
before. The extent to which this shift was innovative depended on the group’s prior knowl- 
edge of and experience with e-leaming. As one leader of a subject group said of his team: 

They were very suspicious before they did the CARPE DIEM. I just wanted them to see what 
e-learning could do and they are now much more open to doing it. We are going ahead with 
our design in one of our modules. (P. Education) 

One subject team expressed initial scepticism towards e-leaming in general and about the 
possibility of designing for e-leaming in their particular course. Following the workshop, 
the team trialled their e-leaming design with one group of postgraduate students, while 
keeping their traditional distance learning design with another group. The team maintained 
the designs developed in CARPE DIEM in subsequent iterations of their course and are in 
the process of embedding e-tivities across other courses in the department, for which they 
have requested help from BDRA. 
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...e-learning has got the potential to make teaching better. I’ve got some essays that have 
just come in from the [e-learning design] group and we see a greater maturity of understanding 
from that group than from the group that have approached it in a more traditional way. 

(R. Psychology) 

Leicester emphasises ‘the student experience’. Most subject team academics were unsure 
whether or how this applied to them, but following CARPE DIEM they showed a greater 
awareness of students’ needs, which they took into account in designing for e-leaming. 

[CARPE DIEM] really got me to think . . . e-leaming is more student-centred, doing e-leaming 
is more thinking about the ways that students can approach the material. You know, you’re a 
student and you’re starting this activity, what are you going to do, how are you going to do it. 

(R Media Studies) 

I think two elements really; one was the sort of teaching technology we should use. So what 
we were using and what we weren’t using and where we could benefit from using [it]. Well 
us and the students could benefit from using it. So there was that kind of inspirational side 
of it but I think there was also that reflective side of it. So we were starting to think 
well what do we want to try and achieve? We bounced a lot of ideas around and we 
modified modules, we changed this, we changed that. But what CARPE DIEM allowed us 
to do as well was to answer well: what do we want people to be getting from this course? 

(R. Psychology) 

In summary, academic course teams acknowledged the benefits arising from the team 
approach to course design that CARPE DIEM offered. They worked collegially and finished 
the workshop with an increased understanding of pedagogy relevant to their disciplines. 
They learned to make more effective use of VLE features in context and increased their 
understanding via purposeful, learner-centred and peer-reviewed e-tivities. Teams were 
willing to try out the new designs in their teaching and felt confident about their ability to 
generate and integrate more e-tivities into their courses. Each of these aspects contributed 
to their capability building. 


Post CARPE DIEM workshops 

After the CARPE DIEM workshop, when the course teams took their designs back to their 
departments, their partnership with the ADELIE team continued formally and informally. 
For example, the ADELIE team was asked to attend meetings with the course teams after a 
design had been implemented, to advise on adjustments. 

Some course teams needed additional support to embed their new designs into 
routine departmental practices and assessment strategies. Several teams asked for further 
sessions or advice on designing for e-leaming in their specific contexts. BDRA has 
continued to work closely with participating teams to help them incorporate and pilot 
changes in design, and to encourage the cascading of these approaches to course design, 
internally. 

Participants reported ‘a raised profile for e-learning in the department’ and that ‘e-learning 
is being written into [their] staff development plans’. Another subject team developing a 
blended course for on-campus students reported plans to develop a further course for first- 
year students. Other teams reported their intention to develop other courses or modules. While 
these developments may be linked to a general shift towards acceptance of e-leaming at 
Leicester, CARPE DIEM succeeded in putting the institutional e-leaming strategy firmly on 
the departments’ agendas in a meaningful and practical way. 
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In fact, this morning we just had another departmental meeting about webcams. There is a 
small group of us trying to take that forward as well. (P. Applied Linguistics) 

Some problems the course teams encountered in implementing their courses have wider 
implications for the institution. For example, the teams found institutional and departmental 
allocations of teaching time for online courses challenging. 

What we need is ever greater commitment from each School to find more e-moderators. 

(L. Inter Professional Education) 

To develop and implement further designs for the assessment of student performance, 
especially in collaborative work, the subject teams need to challenge departmental and tradi- 
tional practices. 

There may be difficulty in getting the department to agree really. Because people tend to be a 
bit uptight about external examiners. (I. Law) 

We interpret these potential disturbances to the system in a positive way: academics are 
identifying barriers to their capability building and setting a strategic agenda. 


Results 

Capability building 

The intervention proved effective and appropriate in building capability in learner-centred 
e-leaming design. Eighty-seven academics were involved in ADELIE. Many Leicester 
academics found the e-tivities framework acceptable and relevant, and incorporated it into 
student learning. They confirmed that use of the VLE for learning activities is low-cost and 
popular with students if instructions are clear and feedback frequent, and e-tivities help to 
integrate the VLE into the curriculum (Flail 2006). 

Those subject teams that did not implement their full design usually curtailed the provi- 
sion for participatory learning. Typically, these teams had not planned for the provision of 
teaching time to support online collaboration and maintenance of participative aspects of 
their design. As a consequence, they re-wrote e-tivities to dispense with discussion forums 
and other functionality that enabled students to share their work and their ideas. Provision 
for participative learning implies the allocation of tutor time to e-moderate learners’ input 
as an essential component of effective e-leaming. The perceived increase in workload that 
may occur as a result was a concern for most of the participating teams. 

Improved capability at the institutional level was revealed in the second benchmarking 
exercise. On a scale of 1.0 to 6.0, it showed increases in scores under the two key criteria: 
‘Instructional design/pedagogy’ increased from 2.0 in 2006 to 4.0 in 2007, and ‘Learning 
materials’ increased from 3.0 to 4.0 (see Table 1). 

Particular attention was paid during the intervention to building ‘design teams’, given the 
climate for crossing barriers in the service of capability building for the future (Whitchurch 
2007). In half the subject teams, CARPE DIEM participants presented at the pre-meeting as 
a ‘team’, with common goals, shared understanding and trust. They knew each other very 
well and played to their strengths. The outputs at the end of the workshop were generally well 
advanced as a result. The other teams were more heterogeneous. Some academics had been 
given the task of ‘writing a module’, with few or no links to the rest of the programme or 
their colleagues. In some cases, this job was offered to part-time lecturers, who were typically 
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less integrated into the team and more concerned than full-time staff about the allocation of 
hours available to design the course. One group included ‘consultants’ who were ‘hired to 
write a module’ and were not part of the department. In all of these cases, the CARPE DIEM 
process provided an opportunity to forge new and relevant relationships and to ensure the 
learning programme had, at least, a shared mission and approach, but the intervention was 
not by itself sufficient to transform the disparate groups into coherent teams. 

No brand new subject teams were formed as a result of working through the CARPE 
DIEM process, but the data showed that participants behaved and designed differently after- 
wards. They shared more common ground than before in terms of design and pedagogy, and 
they knew each other better. They were more aware of the importance of a team approach 
to course design, knew how pedagogical, technological and information specialists could 
help them at the early stages of design, had a better understanding of their departmental 
programme as a whole and of how various modules linked to each other. They understood 
how, by designing better, they could make the programme more coherent, consistent, and 
participative and thus offer a better experience for their learners. This was a positive start to 
capability building. 

There was less success in integrating librarians into subject teams. Librarians attended 
the CARPE DIEM workshops and productively contributed. They created e-tivities of their 
own, which were used either as part of the main team’s design or within the Library’s own 
resources. The Library is now considering an approach based on the CARPE DIEM model, 
to offer enhanced support to distance learners. 

Learning technologists, on the other hand, developed a lasting, context-sensitive link 
to each course team, which generated useful synergies for ongoing help, advice and 
engagement with departmental academic and support staff. Requests for help from learning 
technologists by academics have increased dramatically. 

Discussion 

Further capability building 

The CARPE DIEM process may have begun the capability building that the ADELIE 
Pathfinder project was seeking. There is acceptance of the process within the university. 
The action research has enabled us to incorporate change in e-leaming design into the 
university’s priorities. Beyond the university the CARPE DIEM process has demonstrated 
its usefulness and acceptability in the wider HE sector through further externally funded 
projects and inter-institutional collaborative work. 

Small subject teams, CARPE DIEM ‘graduates’, spread the word within their own 
department. To date, seven departments have requested or received a second CARPE DIEM 
for another module or programme and one department has received four. Encouragement to 
apply for CARPE DIEM workshops across departments happens visibly within formal 
committee structures, through support from senior managers and resource-holders and 
through staff development activities. It is difficult to determine how much informal mention 
occurs but new lecturers, especially those with responsibility for teaching new courses, 
approach BDRA very quickly upon their appointment. 

In 2008 a specialist distance learning (DL) unit associated with a new DL strategy is 
being set up to provide design and production help for subject teams who wish to undertake 
curriculum design and delivery through distance learning. The strategy and resourcing 
includes provision for CARPE DIEM workshops and design support. 

In October 2007, BDRA started a 12-month Academy-funded research project called 
Assessment & Disciplines: Developing E-tivities Research (ADDER). ADDER focuses on 
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the work of the Re-Engineering Assessment Practices project (www.reap.ac.uk) and its key 
principles. BDRA is incorporating the latest research-into-practice approach to assessment 
and feedback into CARPE DIEM workshops thus demonstrating its ability to respond and 
adapt. 

Early in 2008, the Academy-funded CEIEETAE1 (Change by Embedding E-leaming 
in Teaching Across EIEIs) project began. The purpose of CEIEETAH is to transfer the 
CARPE DIEM model to six partner institutions, to help them develop a fresh but sustain- 
able approach to capability building in e-leaming design. CHEETAE1 is enabling BDRA 
to train more CARPE DIEM facilitators and will contribute to transferring and scaling up 
the process. Through evaluation and feedback it will continue to build on and refine the 
CARPE DIEM design. As part of CHEETAH, collaboration with other Pathfinders has 
begun. 

By May 2008, 20 CARPE DIEM workshops had taken place at Leicester and 17 at other 
UK institutions; 300 staff, including course teams, subject librarians, learning technologists 
and staff developers had taken part. 


Critique and limitations 

This paper has focused on CARPE DIEM workshops for capability building at Leicester 
and beyond. The e-leaming strategy that provided a driving force for these developments is 
ending its three-year cycle and is under review. The wide variety of small positive impacts 
on staff capability may well ensure its continuation at Leicester, enabling BDRA to look at 
institutional-wide issues in the medium term. This paper does not report on the ongoing 
evaluation needed to establish the impact on student learning from the new designs, many 
of which are being delivered during 2008. Clearly this is a longer-term project and the 
action-research loops will gradually spiral wider as we obtain feedback from the students 
about their experience. At present a staff member plays the role of naive user (called a ‘real- 
ity checker’) and attends the second day of CARPE DIEM workshops to test the new online 
e-tivities and offer feedback to the design team. In future BDRA expects to offer this role 
to students to increase their involvement throughout the process 


Conclusion 

The CARPE DIEM process works well at Leicester, having resulted in documented exam- 
ples of improved course design and implementation. The model is stable and adaptable 
enough to accommodate new priorities and a wide variety of disciplines. It builds teams 
within and across professional groups and it offers a capability building route for e-leaming 
design. 

The CARPE DIEM model is currently being successfully transferred to other HEIs that 
are learning from each other. Further research will establish whether the model makes a 
greater or lesser contribution to capability building in universities with cultures, structures 
or priorities that differ from Leicester’s. However, initial soundings from the ADDER and 
CHEETAH projects, involving CARPE DIEM processes with 14 course teams at 10 HEIs, 
are very encouraging. 

As the use of VLEs changes to accommodate a much wider range of personalised 
technologies, so the nature of e-tivities designed within CARPE DIEM workshops may 
alter. BDRA expects that the basic premise and principles of this intervention will take it 
into capability building for the longer term. If others try out the CARPE DIEM model, 
please report back. 
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